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REFLECTIONS,  &c. 


S  I  R, 


A 


S  you  were  pleafed  to  txprefs  your  opinion, 

that  feme  obfervations  on  the  prefent  crifis, 

Zcr^d  in  our  converfation  of  yefterday,  ^vere  not 
deftitute  of  weight,  I  fhall  make  no  apology  for 
addreffing  them  to  you  in  fuch  a  form,  as  a  few 
hours  ftolen  from  occupations  and  diftradions  have 
enabled  me  to  throw  them  together.  Whatever 
may  be  their  merit,  nothing  can  be  more  certam, 
than  that  the  moft  mature  deliberation  is  the  duty 
of  every  member  of  either  houfe  of  parliament 
on  this  occafion. 

Not  to  name  motives,  of  which,  would  to  hea* 
ven  virtue  could  as  powerfully  counteradl  the  in- 
fluence, as  decency  forbids  the  mention,  it  is  m 
fuch  aqueftion,  unworthy  a  good  man  to  aban- 
don  his  conduft  to  the  guidance  of  impreinons 
that  arife  from  the  fedtidive  eloquence,  the  tu- 
multuous and  defultory  reafonings  of  debate. 

•  .  B  Thole 
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Thofe  who  affed:  not  to  forgive  the  members 
of  any  numerous  aflembly  (pardon  me  if  I  do  not 
except  the  Englilh   parliaments)    for  fometimes 
permitting  foreign  circumitances  to  mix  with  ar- 
gument, in  its  entrance  into  their  underftanding; 
for  fometimes  fufFering  political  enmity  toincreafe 
the  difficulty,  and  political  partiaHty  to  relax  the 
vigilance  of  their  judgment,  approve  themfelves 
affuredly  more  rigorous  than  wife.   In  the  ordi- 
nary occurrences  of  government,  fuch  a  condud:, 
though  never  juftifiable,  may  be  deemed  venial. 
But  if  a  que  ft  ion  iliould  arife  for  the  difcuffion 
of  parliament,  in  the  decifion  of  which  were  in- 
volved the  peace  and  majefly  of  the  empire,  the 
health  and  immortality  of  the  conftitution ;  it  is 
not  unfufpecled  purity  alone,  it  is  not  llightly 
yielded   convidtion,    it  is  not    tranfient  enquiry 
and  indolent  acquiefcence   that  will   acquit   an 
honefh  man  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty  to  his 
country,  to    his  confcience,   to  his  pofterity  !  — 
No  !  reflection  and  rcfearch  are  not  lefs  facredly 
impofed  on  him  by  his  truft,  than  uprightnefs  and 
probity.     He  that  is  warmly  interefted,  will  fedu- 
loufly  enquire.     To  neglect,  is  to  betray  ;  and  the 
man  who  feels  not  an  intercit  fufficient  to  roufc 
him  from  negligence,  can  hardly  be   iuacceflible 
to  temptations  which  will  fcduce  him  into  impro- 
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bity.  Such  a  cafe,  Sir,  Is  the  prefent.  A  glance 
at  the  afpecl  of  affairs  demonftrates  it.  Of  the 
monarch,  and  of  his  malady,  no  man  fpeaks  with 
more  (incere  reverence  and  forrow  than  myfelf. 
I  know  the  duty  that  I  owe  to  the  perfon  of  the 
fupreme  magiftrate. — I  am  not  infenfible  to  the 
refped:  which  is  conciliated  by  the  purity  of  his 
manners,  the  mild  and  amiable  virtues  of  his  pri- 
vate life.  The  tears  of  his  people,  form  the 
noblefl  eulogy  of  the  fovereign  and  his  fubjed:s. 
The  memory  of  a  difmembered  empire,  of  unpo- 
pular adminillrations,  of  a  gloomy  and  difaltrous 
reign,  have  been  banilhed  from  their  generous 
minds,  by  the  fenfibilities  of  afflidted  loyalty. 

I  fpeak  thus,  becaufe  my  opinion  on  this  fub- 
jed:,  is  not  fhaken  by  certain  profligate  fcribblers, 
whofe  audacity  deprives  them  of  any  title  to  the 
amnefty  which  their  infignificance  might  have 
claimed ;  who,  infulting  and  outraging  at  once, 
the  father  and  the  fon,  have  been  wicked  enough 
to  infinuate,  what  they  have  not  been  frontlefs 
enough  to  alfert,  that  it  is  not  the  virtues  and  the 
calamity  of  the  fovereign,  but  the  apprehended 
mifgovernment  of  his  fucceflbr,  that  clouds  every 
countenance,  and  faddens  every  heart.  Time 
was,  when  forrow  and  reverence  would  have  for- 
bidden any  good  man  to  probe  the  wounds  of 
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amiable  and  exalted  perfonages,  by  rude  and  un- 
feafonable  difcuffion.  But  that  time  is  pafl". 
Confiderations  which  fuperfede  faftidious  deco- 
rums, and  controul  the  keeneft  feelings,  render, 
referve  criminal. — The  life  of  princes,  born  and 
elevated  for  their  fubjeds,  muft  fometimes  en- 
dure an  exploring  light,  which  rarely  pierces  the 
obfcurity  of  inferior  men.  Let  me  then  remind 
you,  Sir,  that  a  month  has  nearly  elapfed  iince 
the  nature  of  the  royal  malady  has  abandoned 
this  empire  to  a  ftate  which  poffefles  the  cha- 
racter, and  is  prevented  only  by  our  manners 
from  exhibiting  the  effedts,  of  anarchy. 

The  influence  that  animates  and  prefides  over 
the  fundions  of  executive  government,  is  with- 
drawn. That  name,  equally  indifpenfible  to  the 
regularity  of  the  moft  ordinary  legal  tranfacftion, 
and  to  the  folemnity  of  the  higheil  national  adt, 
can  now  fcarcely  be  ufed  without  abfurdity. 
The  legillative  aflembly  find  themfelves  in  a 
predicament  fo  novel,  that  there  exifts  no  lawful 
authority  which  can  either  fandlion,  or  dela}^, 
their  convention.  The  volume  of  the  laws  is 
mute  and  impotent,  fmce  the  voice  that  promul- 
gated, and  the  hand  that  enforced  them,  is  filent 
and  inert :— -the  afpedt  which  the  majefly  of  the 
empire  prefents  to  foreign  nations,  is  cclipfed  :— 
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infults  may  be  offered  to  our  flag,  depredations 
committed  on  our  commerce,  wars  may  be  com- 
menced, and  alliances  concluded,  the  moft  hof- 
tile  to  our  intereft ;  while   England  has  no  arm 
that  can  wield  her  power,  to  affert  her  dignity,  or 
avenge  her  wrongs.     No  vacancy  that  arifes  in 
any  Subordinate  department  of  government,  caa 
be  filled.     There  is  no  authority  that  can  inter- 
pofe  between  the  unbending  rigour  of  the  laws, 
and  the  life  of  a  devoted  criminal,  which  per- 
haps equity  and  mercy  ought  to  have  preferved. 
In  fuch  a  conjundure  you  will  pardon  me,  Sir, 
if  I  cannot  think  with  you,  that  there  can  be  any 
ferious   intention  to   procraftinate   the   final   ar- 
rangement of  a  flable  government.     On  the  ac- 
count  of  the   phyficians,    parliament  will  rely. 
An  air  of  myftery  and  conftraint  has  hitherto 
hung  over  their  reports ;  but  appealed  to  on  fo 
folemn  an  occafion,  thefe  eminent  and  refpectablc 
perfons  will  facrifice  inferior  pundilios,  to  nati- 
onal interefl  and  truth.     It  is  Icarcely  to  be  ima- 
gined  that  any  attempt  will  be  hazarded  of  prac 
tihng  on  the  loyalty,  or  abufing  the  delicacy  of 
the  parliament  or  people,  for  purpofes  of  finifter 
ambition.— What  difguife  indeed  could  be  more 
thin  than  that  which  muft  be  affumed  >)y  fuch 
defigns  ?     What  fophiftry  lefs  fpecious  than  wliat 
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mufl  be  urged  in  their  behalf  ?     Should  heaven 
fpeedily  reftorc  our  fovereign   to  the   prayers  of 
his  people,  would  he  feel  much  gratitude  to  thofe 
who  would,  even  for  a  week,  facrifice  theflighteft 
intereft  of  England,  to  an  idle  parade  of  reveren- 
lial  deference  ?     But  Ihould  his  reftoration  to  us 
be,  in  truth,    remote   and  doubtful,    what  Ian 
guage  could  afford  terms  of  execration  commen- 
fume  with  the  guilt  of  the   man   who  fhould 
^    plead  for  the  continuance  of  this  ftate  of  anarchy 
or  propofe  the  wretched  remedy  of  a  feeble  and 
fludluating  government  ?  It  will  not  furely  be  ur- 
ged by  any  one,  that  the  filence  of  the  lavv,  with- 
draws this  cafe  from  the  paramount  authority  of 
parhament;-the  exigence  of  the  occafion,  the 
confidence  and  expe(ftation  of  the  people  tacitly 
and  virtually  devolve  on  that  affembly  the  right 
of  guardmg  the  commonwealth  from  injury. 

The  eftates  of  parliament  have  in  all  former 
times,  remedied  the  evils  that  might  arife  from 
the  mmority,  incapacity,  or  defertion  of  the 
monarch;  and  whether  they  are  denominated  a 
convention,  or  a  parliament,  they  will  now  ex- 
crcife  the  fame  right, 

Veftra:  faciem  cognofcite  turbce, 

Cunftaque  jufTuri  primum  hoc  decernlte  patres. 

Quod  regais  populefquc   liquet,  VOS  e/Te  fenatum. 
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AfTuming  therefore  the  competency  ultinnte- 
ly  to  decide,  and  the  expediency  fpeedily  to  de- 
termine, this  queflion  the  mod  grave  and  mo- 
mentous that  has  arifen  in  England  fmce  the  re- 
volution, it  remains  to  confider,  whether,  du- 
ring  the  royal  indifpofition,  the  executive  go- 
vernment ought  to  be  entrufted  to  a  fingle  perfon, 
or  to  a  council  of  regency  ?  A  difcuffion  of  fuch 
intricacy  will  produce  variety  of  opinion ;— an 
objed:  of  fuch  magnitude  will  involve  variety  of 
intereft ;  neither,  therefore,  the  impulfe  of  con. 
vidtion,  nor  the  fedudion  of  fecret  views,  will 
fuffer  us  to  exped  unanimity.  From  a  folitude 
and  an  obfcurity  never  cheered  by  the  fmile  of 
greatnefs,  nor  pierced  by  the  din  of  fadion,  I 
prefume  to  offer  my  fentiments  with  th^  freedom 
of  an  honefl  man,  with  the  calmnefs  and  diffi- 
dence of  a  citizen  remote  from  power. 

I  lament  with  you.  Sir,  the  necefTitv  of  any 
appeal  to  general  reafoning.  It  is  a  mode  of  de^ 
cifion  full  of  difficulty  and  hazard,  which  unveils 
the  fan^.um  fanclorum  of  government,  betrays 
to  the  eye  of  the  people  its  nakednefs  and  infir- 
mity, and  demonflrates  to  them,  with  perilous 
evidence,  that  its  fandity  depends  onlr  on  th-ir 
reverence  and  credulity.     But  in  the  abfence  of 
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jrecedent*,  (for  the  precedents  of  rude  ages  and 
violent  governments,  are  inapplicable  to  mode- 
rate governments,  to  civil  and  peaceable  times ;) 
v/e  muft  appeal  to  the  genius  of  the  conllitution, 
and  to  the  general  maxims  of  political  reafon- 
ing. 

An  argument  of  infinite  force  for  entrufting 
the  vicarious  power  to  a  fingle  perfon,  is  the 
facility  and  fimplicity  of  the  expedient* 

The  circumftances  which  mould  the  charadier, 
and  afTcifl  the  adtions  of  men,  are  caufes  of  which 
it  is  far  more  difficult  to  eftimate  the  force,  to 
difcover  the  combination,  and  to  predict  the  ef- 
fects, than  the  powers  which  operate  on  material 
obje<3:s.  It  is  hence,  that  the  complexity  and  re- 
finement of  political  machinery,  have  ever  de- 
feated its  purpofes,  by  rendering  its  movements 
independent  of  our  controvil,  and  their  confe- 
quences  clufive  of  our  conjedture.  Simple  ex- 
pedients, therefore,  which  imitate  the  pradtice, 
or  adopt  the  analogy  of  eftablilhed  inditutions, 
have  in  all  nations  been  chofen  by  the  wifeft  men. 
To  the  prefent  cafe,  this  confideration  applies 
in  its  full  force.     One  royal  pcrfon,  reprefenting 

•  The  precedents  of  regencies  which  cxift  in  the  Englifh 
hillory,  will  afterwards  be  conndcred  in  another  point  of 
view. 

the 
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the  dignity,  and  excrcifmgthe  fundlons  of  royalty, 
accords  with  the  maxims  and  ufages  of  the  confti- 
tution*     The  name  of  regent,  while  that  magif- 
trate  poffeffes  the  plenitude   of  kingly  power, 
fcarcely  innovates  on  the  moH    frivolous  form! 
From  this  fyflem,  no  novel  fituation,  no  hitherto 
undecided  queflion  would  arife.    Laws,  cuftoms, 
prejudices,  without  difficulty,  adapt  thcmfelves 
to  it.     The  "  mores   injlitutaque  majorum'\  thofe 
bulwarks  of  public  peace  and  ftable  government, 
remain  unimpaired.   An  opportunity  is  indeed,  on 
this  occafion,  prefented  to  us,  of  bequeathing  an 
inheritance  of  tranquillity  to  fucceedino;  generati- 
ons.    If  ever  fuch  a  calamity  as  the  prefent  fhould 
befall  the  empire,  the  example  of  this  parliament 
will  be  appealed  to  as  a  precedent;   and  it  is  in 
their  choice,  whether  they  will  abandon  their  fuc- 
ceflbrs  to  the  fadlions  and  intrigues  that  attend 
the  formation  of  a  regency,  or  by  fandioning  the 
rights  of  the  heir  apparent,  fuffer  the  exercife  of 
royalty  to  devolve  as  peaceably  on  him  durirlg 
the  incapacity,  as  at  the  demife  of  the  monarch. 
Our  pofterity  will  thus  by  one  wife  and  (imple  mea- 
fure,  be  refcued  for  ever  from  the  dread  even  of 
the  fhortefl  interruption  of  government,  from  the 
ambition  of  powerful  fubjeds,  and  the  fhock  of 
contending  fadions.    Is  not   the   embairaflmenc 
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wlricb  is  no'^v-  experienced  in  fettling  the  govem- 
mentj  the  moil  powerful  argument  to  fave  fu- 
ture parliaments,  on  fimilar  occafions,  from  a  like 
Hate  of  diftradion  ?  Views  of  men,  and  of  af- 
fairs, precifely  the  fame,  have  determined  fober 
fi)eculators  in  their  fyftem-s,  and  prudent  flatef- 
men  in  their  conduct,  to  prefer  hereditary  mo- 
narchy, to  more  fpecious  and  abflra^flly  reafonable 
forms. 

But  it  is  not  alone  its  fimplicity,  or  its  tend- 
ency to  public  tranquillity,  that  pleads  for  this 
expedient.  The  afieclion  and  reverence  of  the 
people  would  be  attracted  by  thofe  circumflan- 
ces  o£  rank  and  extraction  in  the  regent,  which 
fo  powerfully  conciliate  the  attachment  and  faf- 
cinate  the  imagination  of  the  multitude^  In- 
ilead  of  yielding  a  cold  fubmiffion  to  the  man- 
dates of  the  law,  fpoken  by  the  voice  of  regents, 
the  fenfe  of  duty  would  be  animated  by  fen- 
timents  of  devotion  and  loyalty  to  their  prince. 
Thcfe  ufeful  and  generous  prejudices,  the  auxi- 
liaries of  patriotifm  and  reafon,  are  confirmed 
by  the  guarded  exterior,  the  folemn  plaufibili- 
ties  that  impofc  on  the  fancy,  and  hide  from 
the  kecnefs  of  human  difcernmcnt  the  impotcncy 
of  fovereign  power.  The  partition  of  authority, 
the  elevation  of  fubjedis  would  diffipate  this  i]- 
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lufion ;  but  the  princely  youth,  bom  in  the  pur- 
pie,  and  educated  to  a  throne,  could,  without 
violence,  affume  the  flate,  the  fplendors,  and 
the  terrors  of  majefty. 

Ardua  privates  nefcit  fortuna  penates, 
Et  regnum  cum  luce  dedit  cognata  poteflas. 
Excepit  Tyrio  venerahile  pignus  in  oflro, 
Laftravitque  TUOS  Aquilis  viftricibus  ortos. 
Miles. — — — 

I^et  the  viiionary  contemn  the  groiTnefs,  and 
the  Ibpbift  deride  the  fimplicity  offuch  mod^s  of 
argument  ;  men,  who  are  initiated  in  habits  of 
more  corredl  thought,  will  remark  the  different 
effect  of  novelties  in  fciences  and  in  flates,  will 
^Ifcriminate  between  the  boldnefs  of  abftradt 
reafon  and  the  gravity  of  civil  wifdom,  and  re^ 
fpe6t  the  principles  which  have  hitherto  directed, 
and  muft  ever  continue  to  govern  the  affairs  of 
men. 

The  inftitution  of  a  council  of  regency,  is  an 
expedient  which  involves  difcuffions  of  far  more 
intricacy  and  peril.  Formed,  as  it  probably 
would  be,  of  princes  of  the  blood,  of  the  chief 
perfons  of  the  church  and  the  law,  there  mull 
be  blended  in  them  the  difcordant  and  hetero- 
geneous characters  of  regents,  minifferSj  and  fe- 
nators.     Regents,  from  whofe  dignity  minifterial 
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refponfibillty   mufl:   derogate;    mliii{lers,   whom 
the  dignity  of  regency  muft  tend  to  exempt  froni 
refponiibility ;    fenators,  on  whom   the  truft  of 
fovereign  power  mufl  either  beftow  influence  in- 
confiftent  with  equality,  or  impofe  filence  incon- 
fiftent  with  duty  ;  the  prerogatives  of  this  coun- 
cil would  be  fubverfive  of  the  moft  ellabliflied 
ufages,  and  hoflile  to  the  moft  facred  maxims  of 
the  conftitution.     The  fpirit  of  our  government 
which,  while  it  infpires  affed:ion  and  reverence  for 
the  monarch,  dictates  the  moft  vigilant  jealoufy  of 
his  minifters,  would,  by  fuch  an  accumulation  and 
confufion  of  powers,   be  violated  and  enfeebled. 
If  two  ideas  were  to  be  felected,  the  moft  repug- 
nant to  its  theory,  they  would  be  royal  refponiibi- 
lity and  minifterial  impunity ;    the  one,  becaufe 
it  is    injurioiis  to  public  tranquillity;  the  other, 
becaufe   it   is  injurious  to  public  freedom  ;    the 
one,  as  a  precedent  only  to  be  found  in  the  moft 
turbulent ;  the  other  in  the  moft  corrupt  and  fer- 
vile  times  :  the  latter  it  has,  by  its  do^ftrines  and 
pracflice,  branded ;  the  former  it  has  filently  aban- 
doned   to   the   dominion    of  thofe    emergencies 
where  opprcftion  awakens  the  feelings,    and  re- 
ftores  the  rights  of  nature.     Yet,  to  break  down 
this  facred  barrier,  to  render  the   accufation  of 
a  fovereign  more  light,  and  the  convidion  of  a 
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minifter  more  difficult,  is  the  manifcfl:  operation 
ofthisfyftcm.  In  every  well  organized  polity, 
there  are  latent  peculiarities  of  ftrudture  which 
are  only  difcoverable  by  their  effe<5ts ;  and  even 
when  we  cannot,  in  fpeculation,  nicely  difcrimi- 
nate  between  the  prerogatives  of  magiflracics, 
experience  has  demonllrated  the  ill  effeds  of 
their  confufion.  It  is  by  the  flow  and  filent 
abforption  of  feparated  powers,  that  the  fervants 
of  every  free  people  have  become  their  lords.  It 
was  thus  that  the  vital  principles  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth  were  wounded  in  the  union  of  con- 
fular  and  tribunitian  powers,  by  the  crafty  ufurper 
who  fub verted  its  freedom.  And  this  was  the 
feature  of  his  policy  that  appeared  the  moft  pro- 
minent to  the  great  mafler  of  political  wifdom. 
*'  Confulem  fe  ferens,  et  ad  tuendam  plebem,  tri~ 
"  bunic'w  jure  contentU'rH  I  infurgere  paulatim,  munia 
*'  fenatus,  magijiratuum,  legu?n,  in  fe  trahereJ* 

But  to  return  from  thefe  generalities,  v/hich  you 
piay  perhaps  think  obvious  to  one  cjafs  of  rea- 
ders, and  repulfive  to  another.  Jet  us  contem- 
plate a  newafped  of  this  oligarchical  council. 

Depofitaries  of  royal  authority,  and  polTefTors 
of  miniflerial  influence,  uniting  fomewhat  of  the 
fandity  of  the  fupreme  magii^racy,  to  the  adli- 
vity  and  verfatility  of  minilters,  to  their  weight 
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as  noblemen,  and  their  eloquence  as  fenators, 
the  power  of  its  members  would  be  formidable, 
bccaufe  bting  difficult  to  define,  it  muft  be  hard 
to  limit  or  refift.  The  fj'ftematic  oppofition  which 
has  been  made  in  England  to  the  executive  po.v- 
cr,  certainly  arifes  from  the  perpetual  intereft 
which  every  man  feels  to  reftft  that  which  is 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  his  ambition.  The 
regents,  elevated  above  the  condition  of  fubjedls 
for  a  time,  like  the  annual  magiftrates  of  repub- 
lics, might,  in  the  intoxication  of  authority,  for- 
get its  period,  and  hazard  every  expedient  to 
extend  it.  Againfl  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
we  have  for  centuries  been  erefting  bulwarks,  and 
the  analogy  of  a  royal  regent  is  perfeft ;  but  of 
their  force  againft  a  council,  we  have  no  experi- 
ence ;  and  analogy  will  not  juftify  confidence  in 
them.  Uniting  fo  many  characters,  their  pre- 
tentions in  one,  would  difguifc  their  defigns  in 
another;  flight  conceffions  in  one  capacity,  would 
amufe  the  people,  while  formidable  attacks  were 
made  in  another,  and  in  the  combination 
of  fuch  various  forces,  the  fource  of  danger 
might  be  difcovered  only  by  fatal  experi- 
ence. Afluming  the  fliapes  of  Proteus,  fuch  a 
government  might  elude  the  arm  of  Hercules. 
The  undifciplined  defenders  of  popular   rights, 

purfuing 
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purfuing  their  enemies  into  their  faftnefles,  are 
waylaid  and  furrounded  by  infidious  and  invifible 
foes,  whom  they  can  neither  diflinguifh,  or  ef-  ' 
cape.  Their  fall  is  dark  and  inglorious ;  and  the 
prayer  of  Ajax, — "  give  me  but  light,  ye  Gods  !'* 
may  be  ejaculated  by  the  agony  and  anguiih  of 
expiring  freedom. 

That  the  unity  and  prominence  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  by  rendering  it  eafy  to  difcern  and 
refiil  its  encroachments  on  public  liberty,  is  one 
advantage  which  England  poiTeiTes  over  other  free' 
nations,  has  been  dcmonftrated  with  great  inge- 
nuity  by  M.  De  Lolme,  in  the  fecond  chapter  ot 
the  fecond  book  of  his  work.  You,  who  are  no 
llranger  to  my  fentiments  of  that  performance, 
may  perhaps  wonder  at  my  quoting  it  with  un- 
qualified applaufe;  but  belides  the  juitnefs  of  his 
reiledtions,  they  are  addrefled  with  peculiar  pro- 
priety to  the  adherents  of  our  prefent  minifler, 
who,  in  the  memorable  contelt  of  1784,  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  M.  De  Lolme,  with  fjch  con- 
fidence and  fo  much  exultation*. 

"  The  indivifibility  of  the  public  power  in 
^'  England,"  fays  he,  '*  has  conflantly  kept  the 
^^  views  and  efforts  of  the  people  directed  to  one 

*  Vide  Pulteney's  traft  on  Mr.  Fox's  Eaft  India  B-ill* 

and 
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^'  and  the  fame  objed ;  and  the  perrrianence  of 
"  that  power  has  alfo  given  a  permanence  and 
*'  regularity  to  the  precautions  they  have  taken 
'^  to  retrain  it.  Conftanrly  turned  towards  that 
*'  ancient  fortrefs,  the  royal  power,  they  have 
*'  made  it  for  feven  centuries,  the  objed  of  their 
'*  fear :  with  a  watchful  jealoufy  they  have  con- 
*'  fidered  all  its  parts — they  have  obferved  all 
**  its  outlets, — they  have  even  pierced  the  earth 
**  to  explore  its  fecret  avenues  and  fubterraneous 
**  works ;  united  in  their  views,  by  the  greatnefs 
**  of  the  danger,  they  have  regularly  formed 
**  their  attacks. — To  fiy  all  in  three  words,  the 
*'  executive  power  is  formidable,  but  it  is  for 
*'  ever  the  fame ;  its  refources  are  vaft,  but  their 
**  nature  is  at  length  known ;  it  has  been  made 
*'  the  indivifible  and  inalienable  attribute  of  one 
*'  perfon  alone  ;  but  then  all  other  perfons,  of 
*'  whatever  rank  or  degree,  are  really  interefted 
**  to  deftrain  it  within  proper  bounds." 

Every  feature  of  this  defcription,  would  find 
its  contrail  in  the  portrait  of  a  divided  regency ; 
yet,  the piincipies  which  render  the  prefervation 
of  the  executive  power  indivifible,  a' maxim  fun- 
damental in  our  government,  operate  with  equal 
fore*,  whether  it  be  adminiilered  by  a  regent  or 
a  king.     It  ii  not  alone  the  vulgar  advantages  of 
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monarchy ;  energy^  fecrecy,  and  the  abfence  of 
FaftiOi^  that  are  obtained  by  the  unity  of  this  power. 
It  is  fubfervient  to  nobler  ends ;  and  by  the  won- 
derful mechanilm  of  our  conftitution,  monarchi- 
cal forms  are  exhibited  as  the  hio-heil  refinement 
of  a  republican  government.     Let  it  not  be  con- 
ceited, that  our  danger  is  imaginary,  becaule  the 
period  of  this  regency  may  be  Ihort.     What  du- 
ration the  councils  of  Providence   fhall  affign  to 
it,  who  can  predidl  ?  The  labour  of  deftruction 
is  eafy,  and  its  progrefs  rapid.     A  few  years,  per- 
haps, and  our  boailed   commonwealth   may  be 
numbered  among  the  governments  that  cover  the 
earth  ;  the  awful  ruins  of  edifices,  once  confe- 
crated  to  the  rights  and  to  the  happinefs  of  human 
kind.     The   facred  flame    kindled  on   the  altar 
of  freedom,  by  the   genius  of  our  conflitution, 
of  which  the  kings  of  England  (let  the  lords  of 
Slaves  "  hide  their  diminilhed  heads,")  are  the 
chofen  high  priefls,  may,  in  a  moment,  be  ex- 
tinguifhed  for  ever,  by  the  officious  rudenefs  of 
unhallowed  hands. 

The  inflitution  of  fuch  a  regency  would ^  more- 
over, not  only  be  deftru6live  of  the  unity,  but  dan- 
gerous to  the  independence  of  the  executive  power. 
It  is  remote  from  the  prefent  defign,  to  mix  in  the 
broils  of  contending  parties ;  but  the  elevation  of 
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any  minifler  above  the  conflitutional  powers  of 
the  crown,  ought  to  be  firmly  refifted  by  every 
virtuous  and  enlightened  citizen.  It  is  however  too 
obvious  to  efcape  remark,  that  a  council  of  re- 
gency, formed  as  it  is  likely  to  be,  would  become 
an  inflrument  in  the  hands  of  the  prefent  cabl* 
net,  to  aggrandize  and  perpetuate  its  power.  It 
is  impoflible  to  fuppofe  the  chancellor  divefled 
of  all  partiality  to  his  political  connexions.  It 
were  to  expe(ft  a  perfe(ftion  or  a  depravity,  to 
which  humanity  rarely  either  rifes  or  finks.  The 
lacred  charader  of  the  prelate,  the  prudent  and 
amiable  abftradion  from  politics  that  has  hitherto 
diflinguiihed  the  royal  contort,  will  not  fuffer  us 
to  expert  much  activity  from  them  :  but  the  gra- 
titude of  the  prelate,  the  natural  and  laudable 
partiality  of  the  queen  to  the  minill:ers,  and 
meafures  of  her  hulband,  mufl  determine  their 
fide.  On  the  throne,  no  Englifh  fubjedt  has  hi- 
therto fixed  the  engines  of  his  ambition ;  but 
having  obtained  this  point  from  which  to  play  his 
machinery,  v/hat  revolutions  and  concuflions  may 
not  our  political  Archimedes  command  ? 

In  a  few  years  of  fuch  authority,  the  minifters, 
and  their  regents,  might  fortify  themfelvcs  fo  in- 
expugnably  with  olBcial  and  parliamentary  inter- 
eft,  that  at  its  termination,  they  might  fecurely 
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hold  ihelr  ftations  without  the  confidence  of  the 
fovereign,  or  the  affedtion  of  the  people ;  fmile 
at  the  cries  of  an  opprefled  nation,  and  defy  the 
exertions  of  a  trammeled  monarch. 

This  view  addreffes  itfelf,  not  only  to  the  judg- 
ment, but  to  the  confiftency  of  our  minifler.  It 
is  to  him  an  argumentwrn  adhomlnem  ;  it  was  by  at- 
tributing fuch  confequences  to  the  India  Bill,  of 
Mr.  Fox,  that  the  people  of  England  were  fe- 
duced,  in  a  moment  of  intoxication  and  infanity, 
to  drive  from  the  fenate  and  the  cabinet  their  mofl 
tried  and  ancient  friends,  It  was  as  the  champion 
of  thofe  principles  which  I  now  maintain,  that  the 
fmiles  of  the  fovereign,  and  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  conducted  Mr.  Pitt  to  that  emi- 
nence, where  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  now  fixed 
on  him  : — let  him  approve  the  purity  of  bis  mo- 
tives, by  the  fteadinefs  of  his  conduct. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  our  government  de- 
ferving  of  fpecial  remark,  which  arifes  from  the 
independence  of  the  crown,  and  the  precarious 
tenure  of  minifterial  power.  The  perfection  of 
a  free  government,  is,  when  political  afts,  though 
they  depend  on  the  popular  will,  are  yet  pro- 
duced by  it  circuitoufly  and  uncojifcioufly  ;  when 
forms  and  orders  interpofed,  hide  from  the  eyes  of 
the  people  their  own  authority  ;  and  when  the 
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violence  of  their  refolurion  is  broken  bv^  the  nu, 
merous  and  complex  fprings  to  which  it  mull 
give  energy  before  it  go  forth  into  adtion. — In 
other  words,  that  free  government  is  the  heft, 
where  popular  influence  is  the  greateft,  and  po- 
pular prerogative,  the  leaft. 

To  reftrain  the  overgrown  power  of  a  citizen, 
and  to  call  forth  all  men's  abilities  in  the  fervice 
of  the  ftate,  the  ancient  republics  had  recourfe 
to  an  ojirac'ifm  or  petalifwy  or  to  a  rotation  of 
magiflracies.  But  this  was  to  remove  every  bar- 
rier that  refills  the  madnefs  of  the  multitude, 
Thefe  rude  contrivances  of  youthful  legiflation, 
find  no  place  in  the  Englilh  fyftem.  The  ab- 
fence  of  fuch  odious  and  diforderly  expedients, 
is  compenfated  by  the  fluent  activity  of  lituation 
and  opinion. 

A  long  adminiftration  has  ever  become  unpo- 
pular in  England.  It  creates  difcontent  in  the 
body  of  the  nation.  A  formidable  oppofition  in 
parliament  continually  gathers  llrength,  and  the 
king  is  at  laft  compelled  to  abandon  the  obnoxi- 
ous minifter  *.     This   is  the  Englilh  oftracifm.-^ 

*  This  progrefs  will  be  the  fame,  whether  the  admini- 
ftration  be  profperous  or  calamitous.  Profperity  begets  in- 
folent  confidence  ;  calamity  unreafonable  complaint.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  North,  are  examples. 
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The  leaders  of  oppolition  are  minifters ;  In  their 
turn  become  unpopular,  and  are  expelled 
from  the  cabinet,  by  new  opponents  :  fuch  is 
pur  rotation  of  magiftracies.  But  if  any  body  of 
men  Ihould  acquire  fuch  permanence  and  power 
as  we  havebeen  confidering,  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  the  organ  by  which  the  voice  of  the  par- 
liament and  people  removes  a  rniniiter,  would  be 
filenced  by  an  authority  that  controuled  the 
throne.  Thefe  regents  may  return  his  fceptre  to 
the  monarch  an  impotent  and  gaudy  bauble. 

And  what.  Sir,  is  to  be  the  influence  of  this 
new  fyftem  on  our  foreign  politics  ?  A  govern- 
ment, temporary  from  its  nature,  and  divided 
from  its  origin,  counteraded  by  a  powerful  op- 
pofition,  perhaps  in  the  confidence  of  fome  of  its 
members,  js  the  picture  of  an  inftitution  devifed 
for  diftraction,  feeblenefs,  and  contempt.  I  fay, 
divided  from  its  origin,  becaufe  who  can  wifli 
that  the  blood  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  the 
royal  houfe  of  England,  were  fo  cold  and  vapid, 
that  our  prince  could  feel  much  cordiality  to- 
wards men  who  had  degraded  him  with  frittered 
authority,  and  attempted  to  amufe  him  with  the 
femblance  and  mockery  of  power. 

But 
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But  it  has  been  rumoured  in  certain  circlejs, 
from  high  authority,  that  it  is  in  contemplation 
with  the  minifter,  not  indeed' to  deny  the  prince 
of  Wales  the  regency,  but  to  limit  his  power. 
This  I  prefume  either  means  that  they  delign  to 
render  the  confent  of  a  council  neceflary  to  the 
exertion  of  certain  prerogatives  as  in  the  regency- 
afts  of  the  lafl  and  prefent  reign,  or  that  it  is 
their  intention,  during  the  prefent  ree^ency,  to 
fufpend  altogether  the  exertion  of  fome  bran- 
ches of  prerogative. 

You  will  agree  with  me,  Sir,  that  we  have 
anticipated  the  confideration  of  both  thefe  plans ; 
for  the  one  is  fubverfive  of  the  unity,  the  other 
hoflile  to  the  independence  of  the  executive  power. 
To  call  the  firft  a  limitation,  is  a  grofs  confufion 
and  abufe  of  language.  The  royal  authority,  as 
it  is  polTefTed  by  the  regent  and  council  together, 
is  not  by  fuch  a  plan  limited.  Its  exercife  by 
the  regent  is  limited,  only  bccaufe  it  is  divided 
between  him  and  the  council.  It  is  not  therefore 
limitation,  but  divifion.  The  regent,  and  his 
council,  would  be  nearly  in  the  fame  flate  as  the 
king  and  fenate  of  Sweden  were,  and  the  king 
and  permanent  council  of  Poland  now  are ;  and 
feeble  and  factious  oligarchy  is  fubftituted  for 
monarchy.      The  infallible    cffcd:,   though  we 
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trufl  it  cannot  In  the  moft  remote  view  be  the  ob- 
jcifl  of  the  fecond  fort  of  limitation  fuggefted,  is 
to  elevate  a  minifterial  junto  on  the  ruins  of  pre- 
rogative and  freedom.  The  event  of  any  poli- 
tical conteft  in  England,  would,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  fuch  a  fyftem,  ceafe  to  be  dubious. 
Unarmed  with  the  fame  engine  of  prerogative  to 
fubvert,  which  miniflers  had  employed  to 
ftrengthen  their  power,  the  regent  muft  be  worfted 
in  every  conflict  ; — uncomprefled  by  a  fuperior 
hand,  their  influence,  under  fuch  a  regency^ 
would  rife  to  a  height  which  the  ordinary  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  when  reftored  to  the  king, 
would  be  unable  to  reducis  ;  the  monarchical  au- 
thority, palhed  by  inadivity  and  reftraint,  would 
Ihrink  into  impotence,  and  the  beauty  and  vigour 
of  tlie  conftitution,  be  blafted  and  unnerved. 

Bun  *  to  what  end,  you  may  jullly  demand,  in 
the  caufe  of  fuch  obvious  truth,  is  any  oftenta- 
tious  expenditure  of  argument  ?  What,~might  a 
flranger,  ignorant  of  our  divifions,  naturally  ex- 
claim,—What  are  the  demerits  of  this  prince, 

*  I  had  defigned  here  to  have  difcufTed  the  precedents  of 
regencies  in  our  hillory,  but  that  fubjeft  hasbeen  exhaufted 
by  a  writer  of  great  ability  and  conftitutional  information, 
in  feveral  papers,  under  the  title  of  The  Pro/peii  Before  Us^ 
publi(hed  in  the  Herald,  Gazetteer,  General  Advertifer,  &c. 

whom. 
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Vvhom,  to  exclude  from  power,  a  nation,  indul- 
gent to  youth,  and  afFedlionate  to  royalt}'',  is 
about  to  outrage  ever}'-  maxim  of  their  fathers  ? 
Did  he  catch  in  the  atmofphere  of  a  court,  taint- 
ed as  it  is  with  the  contagion  of  fervility  and 
deceit,  thofe  artificial  manners,  that  elaborate 
hypocrify,  that  mean  propenlity  to  defpotifra, 
that  devotion  to  obfcure  and  worthlefs  minions, 
that  fo  early  poifon,  and  fo  fatally  dcbafe  the 
minds  of  princes  ?  No  !  He  (looped  not  to 
parafites  or  tools  in  his  court,  or  his  houihold : 
— he  fought  for  friends  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
nobles  and  the  leaders  of  the  people.  The  abi- 
lities of  tliofe  illuftrious  perfons  whofe  intimacy 
he  has  cultivated,  are  the  vouchers  of  his  con- 
fcious  elevation  of  talent ;  for  littlenefs  crouches 
and  trembles  before  the  proud  and  impofing  fu- 
periority  of  genius.  He  did  not  learn  his  max- 
ims of  politics  in  the  antichamber  or  the  clofet ;  he 
imbibed  them  in  the  air  of  the  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS. Magnificent  and  accomplifhed,  nature 
formed  him  for  a  king ;  his  generofity  fits  him 
to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free,  his  abilities  to  be  the 
fovereign  of  a  great,  people.  And  what  are  the 
faults  which  are  faid  ''  to  tarnifli  the  luftre,  and 
**  to  impede  the  march  of  thefe  abilities?"  I  was 
about  to  enumerate  their  falHioods,  but  I  will 

not. 
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not-  I  blufh  for  my  country-I  bluft  for  this 
renowned  and  generous  nation,  whofe  voice  has 
been  aped  and  counterfeited  by  impudent  and 
calumnious  hirelings. 

Some  perfons  have  urged  tiie  difficulty  of  . 
voiuntary  abdication  of  pow.r,  and  the  tempta! 

of  roll  ?",•  '°  ■■"""  "  '^^""'l  ''-  P^rio^i 
of  rujal  ,mbec,l.ty.     They  deceive  themfelves 

nlZTu  '™"  '"  '''"'"'  °'  ^Ses,  when  the' 
fl.ghteft  change  was  ominous  of  ufurpation  and 
war;  and  they  forget,  that  in  our  days,  the  ener- 
gy of  manners  is  equivalent  to  a  thoufand  ftatu- 

rojal  perfon  be,  however,  feparated  fiom  the  of- 
ftce  ot  regency,  and  let  the  refources  of  legiila- 
t.on  be  exhaufted  to  enfure  the  recovered  mo- 
narch an  eafy  and  fpeedy  reftoration.      ' 

For  what  purpofe  then,   is  the  dignity  of  the 
e.a^ar ent  to  be  wounded,  the  maU of  the 

HON  OF  MR..  PITT! 

Jv.^'rir  ^^^^"^^"^'^^^^1  "Ot  prefume  to 
Ppiy;  and  I  can  only  add,  that 

I  h^ve  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c 
'London,  Dec,  3,  17SS. 
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Kingdom  of  PEGU,  interfperfed  with  Remarka  Mo- 
ral and  Political ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing, 

ill.  Enqiilry  into  the  Caufe  of  the  Variety  obfervable- 

in  the  Fleeces  of  Sheep  in  Different  Climates. 
2d.  Defcription  at  fome  Caves  at  Elephanta,  Am- 
bola,  and  Canara. 
The  Whole  being  the  Refult  of  Obfervations  made  on  a 
Voyage  performed,  by  Or  !er  of  the  Honourable  Eall 
India  Company,  by  W.  HUNTER,  A.  M.  Surgeon. 
Price  2s.  6d. 


CONSIDERATIONS  on  the  War  with  the  TURKS. 
Tranflated  from  the  French  of  M.  DE  VOLNEY. 
Price  2s.  6d. 


